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Capturing Elephants in Ceylon 


In 1847, ‘arrangements were made for one of 


the great elephant hunts for the supply of the 
Civil Engineer Department, and the spot fixed 
on was on the banks of the Kimbul river, about 
fifteen miles from Komegalle. 

In former times, the work connected with the 
elephant hunts was performed by the forced labour 
of the natives, as part of that feudal service which 
under the name of Raja-kariya was extorted from 
the Singhalees during the rule of their native 
sovereigns. The system was continued by the 
Portugese and Dutch, and prevailed under the 
British government till its abolition by the Earl 
of Ripon, in 1832. Under it from fifteen hundred 
to two thousand men used to be occupied, super- 
intended by their head men, in constructing the 
corral, collecting the elephants, maintaining the 
cordon of watch-fires and watchers, and conduct- 
ing all the laborious operations of the capture. 
Since the abolition of the Raja-kariya, however, 
no difficulty has been found in obtaining the vol- 
untary codperation of the natives on these excit- 
ing occasions. The government defrays the ex- 
pense of that portion of the preparations which 
involves actual cost,—for the skilled labour ex- 
pended in the erection of the corral and its appur- 
tenances, and in the providing of spears, ropes, 
arms, flutes, drums, gun-powder and other ueces- 
saries for the occasion. 

The period of the year selected is that which 
least interferes with the cultivation of the rice 
lands (in the interval between seed-time and har- 
vest,) and the people themselves, in addition to 
the excitement and enjoyment of the sport, have 
& personal interest in reducing the number of ele- 
phants, which inflict serious injury on their gar- 
dens and growing crops. Fora similar reason, 
the priests encourage the practice, because the 
elephants destroy the sacred Bo-tree, of the leaves 
of which they are passionately fond ; and the head 
men have a pride in exhibiting the number of re- 
tainers who follow them to the field, and the per- 
formances of the tame elephants which they lead 
for the business of the corral. Vast numbers of 
the peasantry are thus voluntarily occupied for 
many weeks in putting-up the stockades, cutting 
paths through the jungle, and relieving the beaters 
vho are engaged in surrounding and driving in 
the elephants. 

_ In selecting the scene for the hunt, a position 
"chosen which lies on some old and frequented 
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ing them to approach the enclosure, but to enable 
them to bathe and cool themselves throughout the 
process of training after the capture. 

In constructing the corral itself, care is taken 
to avoid distarbing the trees or the brushwood 
within the included space, and especially on the 
side by which the elephants are to approach, 
where it is essential to conceal the stockade as 
much as possible by the density of the foliage. 
The trees used in the structure are from ten to 
twelve inches in diameter; and are sunk about 


from twelve to fifteen feet above ground; with 
spaces between each stanchion sufficiently wide to 
permit a man to glide through. The uprights are 
made fast by transverse beams, to which they are 
lashed securely with ratans and flexible climbiag 
plants, or as they are called “jungle ropes,” and 
the whole is steadied by means of forked supports, 
which grasp the tie beams, and prevent the work 
from being driven outward by the rush of the wild 
elephants. 

The space thus enclosed on the occasion [ am 
now attempting to describe, was about 500 feet in 
length by half that width. At one end an en- 
trance was left open, fitted with sliding bars, so 
prepared as to be capable of being insfintly shut; 
and from each angle of the end by which the ele- 
phants were to approach, two lines of the same 
strong fencing were continued on either side, and 
cautiously concealed by the trees; so that if, in- 
stead of entering by the open passage, the herd 
were to swerve to right or left, they would find 
themselves suddenly stopped and forced to retrace 
their course to the gate. 

The corral being thus prepared, the beaters ad- 
dress themselves to drive in the elephants. For 
this purpose it is often necessary to fetch a circuit 
of many miles in order to surround a sufficient 
number, and the caution to be observed involves 
patience and delay; as it is essential to avoid 
alarming the elephants, which might otherwise 
rush in the wrong direction. Their disposition 
being essentially peaceful, and their only impulse 
to browse in solitude and security ; they withdraw 
instinctively before the slightest intrusion, and 
advantage is taken of this timidity and love of 
retirement, to cause only just such an amount of 
disturbance as will induce them to move slowly 
onwards in the direction which it is desired they 
should take. Several herds are by this means 
concentrated within such an area as will admit 
of their being completely encircled by the watch- 
ers; and day after day, by slow degrees, they are 
moved gradually onwards to the immediate con- 
fines of the corral. When their suspicious become 
awakened and they exhibit restlessness and alarm, 
bolder measures are resorted to for preventing 
their escape. Fires are kept burning at ten paces 
apart, night and day, along the circumference of 
the area within which they are detained; a corps 
of from two to three thousand beaters is completed, 
and pathways are carefully cleared through the 


Mute of the animals, in their periodical migrations|jungle so as to open a communication along the 


it search of forage and water ; and the vicinity of|entire line. The head men keep up a constant capture by daylight than by night when the fires 








patrol, to see that their followers are alert at their 
posts, since neglect at any one spot might permit 
the escape of the herd, and undo in a moment the 
vigilance of weeks. By this means any attempt 
of the elephants to break away is immediately 
checked, and on any point threatened a sufficient 
force can be instantly assembled to drive them 
back. 

At last the elephants are forced onwards so 
close to the enclosure, that the investing cordon 
is united at either end with the wings of the cor- 
ral, the whole forming a circle of about two miles, 
within the area of which the herd is detained to 


three Feet in the earth, so as to leave a length of|await the signal for the final drive. 


Two months had been spent in these prepara- 
tions, and they had been thus far completed, on 
the day when we arrived and took our places on 
the stage erected for us, overlooking the entranea 
to the corral. Close beneath us a group of tame 
elephants, sent by the temples and the chiefs to 
assist in securing the wild ones, were picketed in 
the shade, and lazily fanning themselves with 
leaves. Three distinct herds, whose united num- 
bers were variously represented at from forty to 
fifty elephants, were enclosed, and were at that 
momeut concealed in the jungle within a short 
distance of the stockade. Not a sound was per- 
mitted to be made, each person spoke to his neigh- 
bour in whispers, and such was the silence ob- 
served by the multitude of the watchers at their 
posts, that occasionally we could hear the rustling 
of the branches as some of the elephants stripped 
off their leaves. 

Suddenly the signal was made, and the still- 
ness of the forest was broken by the shouts of the 
guard, the rolling of the drums and tom-toms, and 
the discharge of muskets; and beginning at the 
most distant side of the area, the elephants were 
urged forwards towards the entrance into the 
corral. 

The watchers along the line kept silence only 
till the herd had passed them, and then joining 
the ery in their rear they drove them onward with 
redoubled shouts and noises. The tumult in- 
creased as the terrified rout drew near, swelling 
now on one side, now on the other, as the herd in 
their panic dashed from point to point in their 
endeavors to force the line, but were instantly 
driven back by screams, guns and druis. 

At length the breaking of the braaches and the 
crackling of the brushwood, announced their close 
approach, and the leader bursting from the jungle 
rushed wildly forward to within twenty yards of 
the entrance followed by the rest of the herd. 
Another moment and they would have plunged 
into the open gate, when suddenly they wheeled 
round, re-entered the jungle, and in spite of the 
hunters resumed their original position. The 

chief headman came forward and accounted for 
the freak by sayiug, that a wild pig, an animal 
which the elephants are said to dislike, had started 
out of the cover and run across the leader, who 
would otherwise have held on direct for the corral ; 
and he intimated that as the herd was now in the 
highest state of excitement; and it was at all 
times much more difficult to effect a successful 
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and flambeaux act with double effect, it was the|stories high, and will accommodate two hundred 


wish of the hunters to defer their final effort till 
‘the evening, when the darkness would lend a 
powerful aid to their exertions. 

After sunset the scene exhibited was of extra- 
ordinary interest; the low fires which had appa- 
rently only smouldered in the sunlight, assumed 
their ruddy glow amidst the darkness, aud threw 
their tinge over the grdups collected round them ; 


while the smoke rose in eddies through the rich | 


foliage of the trees. The crowds of spectators 
maintained profound silence, and not a sound was 
perceptible beyond the hum of an insect. Ona 
sudden the stillness was broken by the roll of a 
drum, followed by a discharge of musketry. This 


was the signal for the renewed assault, and the| 


hunters entered the circle with shoutsand clamour; 
dry leaves and sticks were flung upon the watch- 
fires till they blazed aloft, and formed a line of 
flame on every side, except in the direction of the 
corral, which was studiously kept dark; and 
thither the terrified elephants betook themselves, 
followed by the yells and racket of their pursuers. 

They approaghed at a rapid pace, trampling 
down the brushwood and crushing the dry 
branches, the leader emerged in front of the corral, 
paused for an instant, stared wildly round, and 
then rushed headlong through the open gate fol- 
lowed by the rest of the herd. 

As if by magic the entire circuit of the corral, 
which to this moment had been kept in profound 
darkness, now blazed with a thousand lights, 
every hunter on the instant that the elephants 
entered, rushing forward to the stockade with a 
torch kindled at the nearest watch-fire. 

The elephants first dashed to the very extremity 
of the enclosure, and being brought up by the 
powerful fence started back to regain the gate, 
but found it closed. Their terror was sublime: 
they hurried round the corral at a rapid pace, but 
saw it now girt by fire on every side; they at- 
tempted to force the stockade, but were driven 
back by the guards with spears and flambeaux ; 
and on whichever side they approached they were 
repulsed with shouts and discharges of musketry. 
Collecting into one group, they would pause for a 
moment in apparent bewilderment, then burst off 
in another direction as if it had suddenly occurred 
to them to try some point which they had before 
overlooked ; but again repulsed, they slowly re- 
turned to their forlorn resting place in the centre 
of the corral. 

The interest of this strange scene was not con- 
fined to the spectators; it extended to the tame 
elephants’which were stationed outside. At the 
first approach of the flying herd they evinced the 
utmost interest in the scene. Two in particular, 
which were picketed near the front, were intensely 
excited, and continued tossing their heads, paw- 
ing the ground, and starting a3 the noise drew 
near. At length, when the grand rush into the 
corral took place, one of them fairly burst from 
her fastenings and started off towards the herd, 
levelling a tree of considerable size which ob- 
structed her passage. 

(To be continued.) 
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Communicated for “The Friend.” 


School for Freedmen in Alexandria 


It affords me much pleasure to acknowledge the 
sum of five dollars from “‘ Amicus,” and also the 
sum of ten dollars from ‘“ H,” (a female friend,) 
towards the ‘erection of a school-house for freed- 
men in Alexandria, Va. We have secured a good 
lecation an Washington street, between Duke and 
Wolf Streets. The cellar has been dug, and a 
good stone foundation has been laid, 52 feet long 
apd 28 feet wide. The building will be two 


ischolars. We feel very grateful to the friends 
who have liberally contributed towards the erec- 
tion of this building. In addition to the sums 
received, and the aid expected from New England, 
we shall need at least four hundred dollars more 
to complete the work. The estimate cost of the 
building will be fifteen hundred dollars, of this 
amount one-third has been raised. The eagerness 
to learn does not abate, but increases. It is 
astonishing to see the thirst for knowledge, 
showed by the freedmen, both children and adults. 
One woman who did not know a letter in the al- 
phabet, could read several verses in the New 
Testament, in five weeks, and soon became a good 
reader. The Bible is studied daily, and especi- 
ally by the more advanced scholars. We need a 
map of the United States, a map of Africa and a 
globe. Donations of money to complete the build- 
ings and books for a library can be left with 
Thomas S. Malcom, 609 Walnut street, 2d story, 
or with my friend John S. Hilles, Reading Rail- 
road Office, Broad street. 
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For “The Frieud.” 
Improvements in the Church 
(Continued from page 18.) 

We have said in a former number of these 
essays, when speaking of the changes going on in 
| some parts of the Suciety, that the impressions 
wade by them appear to differ greatly according 
to the associations under which they are received, 
and the varying degrees of light and shade in 
which they are viewed. It is not to be supposed 
that those who are engaged in urging them on the 
Society think otherwise than that they are real 
improvements ; because they look on them from a 
puint, and@estimate them by results, which, we 
believe, consistent Friends cannot admit to accord 
with the light and the standard given by the gos- 
pel, as they have received it. ‘There are others, 
we doubt not, who have given their countenance 
and perhaps their voices in favor of them, not from 
any real defection in principle, but, acting from 
impulse and in ignorance, are not aware they are 
aiding in mutilating the system of religion in 
which they profess to believe. 

We gave in our last number the testimony of 
one who evidently looks upon these innovations 
with a partial eye, that London Yearly Meeting, at 
jits last session, felt the discouragement naturally 
accompanying its being made more manifest than 
ever, ‘* that whatever new life has been awakened 
among Friends, within its limits, has found its 
chief field for exercise, and produced its most 
noticeable results outside the pale of the Society.”’ 

If that Yearly Meeting is concerned for its 
well-being, and the building up of its own mem- 
bers in the most holy faith, we are not surprised 
that this conviction of the existing state of things 
should have produced the feeling said to have 
prevailed. It certainly seems like reversing the 
order of things in an attempt to reform and re- 
suscitate the Society. All admit there has been 
and still is great room for improvement within our 
borders, and it would be in accordance with all 
previous experience, that the first fruits of a 
genuine revival should manifest themselves at 
home, by more prevailing self-denial, wider sepa- 





ration from the spirit, customs and friendships of 


the world, more humble consistent walking of the 
members individually, and more life, power and 
Divine owning in their meetings. This is the 
only kind of improvement or change that is need- 
ed, and when it takes place, whatever instruments 
may be employed in assisting to bring it about, 


will themselves first be stript of all self-confidence 
and strength, converted and taught by Christ him- 
self, and then commissioned to strengthen their 
brethren. QOurearly Friends “‘ were changed men 
themselves before they went about to change 
others. Their hearts were rent as well as their 
garments changed, and they knew the power and 
work of God upon them.” Then they were 
qualified and commissioned to call others to 
leave their dead forms and come have fellowship 
with them in the enjoyment of living substance. 
But so far this kind of ‘new life,” does not 
appear to have sprung up among those en- 
gaged in effecting the expansion and adaptation 
that have been so largely going on; or if it has, it 
has been overlooked; and a main portion of the 
fresh activity and zeal has been directed to train- 
ing, through the means of bible classes and First- 
day schools, as many as can be induced to come 
to the “‘ outermost edge of the Society ;” so that 
if the Society will but give up a sufficient portion 
of its doctrines and testimonies to meet the views 
and feelings of these “outsiders,” they will come 
in and thus largely increase the number of its 
members. 

Nor can any other result be reasonably antici- 
pated from the governing principle of the whole 
movement. It appears, from the testimony cited, 
that it has manifested no power to rekindle the 
flickering flame of Quakerism, where it has been 
most fully developed and carried out, and it aims 
at improvement in the church, by removing the 
differences existing between Friends and other 
religious denominations, by so modifying our sys-. 
tem of religion as to suit the circumstances aud 
condition, the habits and prejudices of those who 
are beyond its pale. . 

We cannot, then, recognize in these novelties 
any improvement in the church, and in looking at 
the state of things in the Society, not only in re- 
ference to them, but also to the low state of the 
life of religion, as manifested in other ways, it 
must be confessed there is much to discourage the 
sincere-hearted Friend, and lead him to fear, lest 
unfaithfulness and revolt may yet cause the great 
Head of the church to withdraw his preserving 
power and give the members up to serve and en- 
joy the idols to which so many of them are joined. 
These are feelings which in moments of weakness 
come in like a flood, the waves of which are hard 
to buffet, so as to keep the head above them. So 
much of the good of former times has passed 
away, and so many unlooked for evils have crept 
in, we are tempted to believe the present is worse 
than any former time, and our trials greater than 
any that have gone before. But every age has its 
peculiarly besetting sin, every state of society its 
attendant trials, every generation its own work to 
accomplish. As we contemplate the inroads of 
error, and of the spirit of the world, and ponder 
the great work that must be wrought before the 
Society can be brought back to its pristine purity 
and zeal, the query will come up with saddening 
force, who is sufficient for these things? But 
dark and gloomy as the prospect may be, there are 
causes of encouragement and seasons of sunshine 
which reanimate and cheer, giving assurance that 
the Lord has not forgotten his people, and there 
is no reason to despair. It is very certain the 
wisdom and power of man are utterly incompetent 
to the work of reformation among us, and that our 
reliance must be placed alone on superhuman 
might and coutrol. 

The dissolution of the Society is sometimes 
spoken of favorably by members in two classes, 
apparently widely differing from each other. The 
one would favour it because, as is alleged, it has 
accomplished the design for which it was origin- 
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ally raised up, and now the cause of christianity | oppression they had been under, remained in their 


would be promoted, by its members being merged | places, and continued their labours within its 
in other religious denominations ; the other asserts | established organization. 

that the majority of the members and meetings} We are aware that in the difficulties brought 
have so changed their principles, and fall so far|on the Society in this country by the innovations 
short of a consistent support of the doctrines and | which we have been reviewing, not a few honest- 
testimonies incumbent on Friends, that it would | hearted, zealous Friends have thought and acted 
be better to break the Society up, so that a new differently from the views we have expressed. 





organization might be entered into by those united | When placed under circumstances in which their’ 


in principle and practice. Here, as is often the|rights as members were disregarded, and their 
case, extremes meet, and as often, without know-| opposition to unsound opinions was construed into 
ing it, are actuated by a common motive in de-|a violation of the discipline, and they saw no pro- 
siring the same end. We are persuaded that in |spect of their testimony being crowned with suc- 
this case both are wrong. \cess, they considered themselves justified in sepa- 

We believe that in gathering Friends into a|rating from the organization existing in the Society, 
society for the maintenance of primitive christi-|and occupying a new position for the support and 
anity in its purity and spirituality ; in instituting |recommendation of the doctrines and testimonies 
its discipline and sanctioning its organization ; it|of Friends. In thus withdrawing they left many, 


was the design of the Head of the church it should | who, in regard to these doctrines and testimonies | 


remain a permanent body, separate and distinct,|and the innovations made on them, thought and 
an object of his regard and preserving power; not|felt as they did, to struggle with difficulties in- 
a mere convenient association of individuals holding | creased by the position they had taken; while 
certain doctrines, who could leave it at their op- 
tion to hold those doctrines under another organi-|the present condition of their meetings, we be- 
zation of their own choice, or desert it under plea/|lieve it has been found that the faith for which 
of its degeneracy, or the introduction of difficulty |they were coutending has been no better exempli- 
and disorder within its borders. Beside the obli-| 





from the acknowledgement of many of them and) 


against and banished from the whole Society; the 
‘clouds that now lower over it be dispersed, and 
‘the language be applicable “Arise, shine, for thy 
‘light has come and the glory of the Lord has risen 
jupon thee.” 

The Society requires nothing new either in 
doctrine or organization. All right reformation 
must be an individnal work. The only improve- 
\ment needed is a practical return to first princi 
‘ples by the members individually. These princi- 
ples will impose the obligation to support, in their 
joriginal spirit and extent, all the testimonies 
Friends have ever borne, and to condemn all those 
in the Society who persist in laying them waste. 
|A blessing still rests upon the peace-makers, but 
‘not on a peace between truth and error. There 
\weuld no good result from attempting to bridge 
jover the rent, widely gaping between the settled 
faith of Friends and the opinions newly adopted 
by some of its members; but while contending 
|for essential principles, let christian charity be 
maintained, and candor in judging of whatever is 
personal. Let there be no strife about words only, 
which involve no principle. Every age has its 
own forms of expression, and if, as has been alleged, 
there be any such employed in the Society, which, 


| 





fied or commended than it was in their previous|in the change and growth of language may be 


gation to live consistently with his professiun,|connexion; they have less opportunity for advo-| properly altered to be in keeping with the defini- 
every member has duties devolving upon him re-|cating the truth, and pointing out and opposing | tions of the present, let it be done ; but in making 
lating to the Society as a church, the support of|the inroads of error, than when at the posts they|the translation, the original meaning must be re- 


its discipline and usages, and securing the ee eee and that their supposed remedy car-} presented and preserved. 


rity of its organization. These he cannot ignore jries with it the elements of disintegration and dis- 
or get from under because other members ee 


jeopardized by the course they are pursuing. 


Could this practical return to first principles be 


It is a means that can be resorted to|brought about,—and it would be a sure effect of 
by any number, at any time and under any cir-/obeying the light of Christ in the heart, a belief 
In/cumstanges at their own discretion, and having|in which is a distinguishing feature in our faith— 


proportion as the life and usefulness of the So-|availed themselves of it they have thus encourag-|many who appear to have given their sanction to 
ciety are threatened, so does it become more im-|ed those of their own number who may become|the innovations might be reclaimed, and we of 


portant this duty should be perfotmed among his | dissatisfied, to adopt the same remedy and separate 
brethren, by conforming to its doctrines and testi-|from them. Thus there has been divisions and 
monies in his own life and conversation, by advo-|subdivisions, which foreshadow extinction. 

eating them under proper circumstances as he is} ‘These facts and considerations admonish all 
divinely qualified therefor, and bearing his testi-|who love the Society and its principles, not to cast 
mony meekly but unflinchingly against every in-|away their faith and confidence that however great 
novation upon them. The struggle may be long, 'the fight of affliction it has to endure, it will still 
huwiliating and deeply afflicting, but as he acts|be preserved as a witness for the faith originally 
thus, carefully watching against betraying his post, |embraced by it; and to keep steadily at their posts 
and seeking strength and wisdom from on high, | within its organization, though they may have to 
however close his trials, however exposed to perils| withstand some who are to be blamed; patiently 
brought around him by false brethren, he will be|and willingly suffering for the cause of its doc- 
preserved by Him who “ knoweth how to deliver |trines and testimonies; seeking ability to uphold 
the godly out of temptation ;” his labour and suf-|and advance them in the meekness of wisdom, 


fering in upholding the faith and integrity of the|and relying on Him who knows the sincerity of 





Society, will be owned and blessed by the omni-/their grief, and the integrity of their purpose, to 
cient One, who knows and loves the cause in|open the way for the triumph of truth over all 
which he suffers; and, whether he sees it at the opposition. Notwithstanding the unsound opin- 
time or not, they will be made instrumental for! ions that have been promulgated, and the number 
keeping the Society from being overwhelmed, |of members who appear to have adopted them; 
and its candlestick entirely removed out of its the inroads that have been made upon the discip- 
place. line in many places, and the difficulties in carry- 

It is a noticeable feature in the history of our|ing it out consistently in others; the extremes to 
religious Society, that whenever a number of in-|which some are running in disregard of the testi- 
dividuals, having the right of membership, have | monies of Truth, and the interruption of fellow- 
persisted in attempts to introduce doctrines other ship and correspondence between different Yearly 
than those it has always owned, however strong Meetings; we believe the greatest danger to the 
and aggressive they may have appeared for a time, | Society as a body, and to its members who profess 
and disposed to wield whatever power they pos- to hold and to love its original faith, and to feel 
sessed, to overcoine opposition and establish their| bound to bear their testimony against all innova- 
own supremacy, they finally seceded either indi-|tions upon it, arises from so many such members 
vidually or collectively, and sooner or later dwin-| not regulating their whole lives and conversation 
dled away; while the members who continued |agreeaply to their profession. Were all such, by 
faithful, and from the circumstances around them |the scrupulousness of their conduct, their unyield- 
seemed powerless, and likely to be overwhelmed, |ing integrity, their singleness of purpose and per- 
have been delivered and enabled to enjoy their severing firmness to obey the divine law written 
religious profession in peace. Ever inthe Hicksite on the heart, to show to all around them they 
secession which carried off nearly whole meetings, | were in earnest in their profession of that religion 
as one portion after another joined the new asso-| which transforms the whole man, it would not be 
ciation, those who had maintained their principles | long before the unsound opinions and the innova- 
and adhered to the Society were released from the|tions springing from them, would be testified 


the present generation might yet rejoice in seeing 
the inward, spiritual, pure and consistent religion 
which the founders of the Society inculcated 
jand adorned, freely embraced in its simple but 
isevere beauty by all, and peace and harmony, 
once more shed their hallowed presence through- 
out our borders. Then might the language of 
|Wm. Penn, in describing the Friends of his day, 
[se again applicable, “I cannot forget the humility 
and chaste zeal of that day. Oh! how constant 
lat meetings! how retired in them! how firm te 
truth’s life as well as truth’s principles, and how 
entire and united in our communion, as indeed 
became those who profess one Head, even Christ 
| Jesus the Lord.” 
(Concluded next week.) 








| Graphite—For many years past it has been 
feared that the supply of this valuable mineral, 
so much used in the manufacture of black lead 
pencils, would soon be much reduced, as the old 
‘localities were thought to be nearly exhausted, 
jand no new ones discovered. At the late London 
Exhibition, however, a large amount of very pure 
|graphite in lumps of various sizes and shapes, both 
rough and polished, believed to exceed in value 
one thousand pounds sterling, and brought. by a 
Frenchman named Alibert from an hitherto un- 
known locality on the Siberian frontier, astonish- 
ed and gratified the visitor. A monopoly has for 
some time past controlled the mines of Borrow- 
\dale, in Cumberland, the famous locality where 
the finest black lead in the world has been ob- 
tained; by which they are worked only once in 
seven years, no more being then extracted than 
‘will supply the London market for that period— 
|an amount valued at about three thousand pounds, 
‘This newly discovered graphite is said to be equal 
‘in quality to the Borrowdale article, and to have 
‘been already used by Faber, the celebrated Ger- 
jman manufacturer. 
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_ A DAY IN AUTUMN. 
BY JOHN ©. BRYANT. 


One ramble through the woods with me, 
Thou dear companion of my days,— 
These mighty woods! how quietly 
They sleep in Autumn’s golden haze. 


The gay leaves twinkling in the breeze, 
Still to the forest branches cling; 

They lie like blossoms on the trees— 
The brightest blossoms of the spring. 


Flowers linger in each sheltered nook, 
And still the cheerful song of bird ; 

And murmur of the bee and brook, 
Through ail the quiet groves are heard. 


And bell of kine, that sauntering browse, 
And squirrel chirping as he hides 

Where gorgeously, with crimson boughs, 
The creeper clothes the oak’s gray sides. 


How mild the light in all the skies ! 
How balmily the south wind blows! 
The smile of God around us lies, 
His rest is in this deep repose. 


These whispers of the flaming air, 
These waters that in music fall, 

These sounds of peaceful life declare 
The Love that keeps and hushes all. 


——_—— oe 


SONNET. 


The prayers I make will then be sweet indeed, 
If Thou the spirit give by which I pray ; 
My unassisted heart is barren clay, 
That of its native self can nothing feed, 
Of good and pious works Thou art the seed, 
That quickens only where thou say’st it may. 
Unless Thou show to us Thine own true way, 
No man can find it; Father! thou must lead. 
Do Thou, then, breathe those thoughts unto my mind 
By which such virtue may in me be bred 
That in Thy holy footsteps I may tread ; 
The fetters of my tongue do Thou unbind, 
That I may have the power to sing of Thee, 
And sound Thy praises everlastingly. 
MicuagL AnGE xo, (Jtalian.) 
Translation of Samuel Wordsworth. 


Selected. 


From “ The North British Review.” 
A Fortnight in Faroe 
(Concluded from page 23.) 

‘¢ But the bird of birds after all in Faroe is the 
puffin, Fratercula Arctica. We take about 235,- 
000 of them ina year. He comes to us about 
Lady-day, but is not common till our first summer 
day, the 14th of April. As soon as they come 
they set to work clearing the holes among the 
long soft grass in which they love to breed, of 
earth and stones which the winter rain has washed 
into them. If the hole is not water-tight the 
puffin digs it deeper, if in digging he meets a 
stone he gives up the work and digs another. In 
this hole on a sort of nest of dry grass the puffin 
lays her single egg. We find the young first 
about the end of May. The cocks and hens sit 
on the egg by turns, and as soon as the young are 
hatched the old birds feed them with sand-eels, 
Ammodytes. Our fowlers say that a puffin will 
fly back tothe nest with fifty sand-eelsin his beak 
at once, and I once scared one ‘ eel-bearer,’ as we 
call the old bird when so employed, and he let 
fall eighteen sand-eels which [ found, besides 
many more which I could not find. He is a 
strange sight the puffin with all these wriggling 
eels close packed in his big beak, hanging down 
on each side like a beard. I’m sure I can’t tell 
how he manages to keep so many fish in his beak 
and stiJl catch more, but the sand-eels swim in 
shoals, and as soon as he sees a shoal down he 
goes and always comes up with his beak full. I 
sup he holds them against his upper mandi- 
ble with his great tongue, for he is not like the 
cormorant or scarf who has sucha mite of a 
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tongue that some think he has none at all, and so 
when a child is noisy we frighten it by asking, 
‘Qvuj veir Skarvur tunguleisur?’ Why is the 
scarf tongueless ? and then go on with the answer, 
‘Tuj han seje Ravenum fra qvefir Eavan atti.’ 
‘ Because he told the raven where the eider-duck’s 
nest was.’ But to come back to the puffin, while 
he holds the fish tight against the upper mandi- 
ble with his tongue, he swims along gaping and 
catching more and more. But anyway he seems 
never to miss his prey, and comes back again and 
again to his nest with his mouth full. A strange 
thing about them is that they are often found 
ever so many in a hole, and it is true that if there 
be eight puffins in a hole and seven are taken, the 
eighth will sit on the egg and hatch it. This 
looks as if the puffin was not so clever as the guil- 
lemot. We begin to catch them with nets on the 
wing much in the same way as the young guille- 
mots. The ‘eel-bearers’ or breeding birds we 
always spare. But till the breeding-time is past 
we have work enough with the last year’s birds 
who have not begun to breed. It is hard work 
and skilled work, for if you hold your net in a 
puffin’s way on the wing he will go through it 
like a shot. This is how we catch them: the 
fowler takes his seat on the edge of a cliff past 
which the puffins fly, and then when there is 
a good breeze along the shore the puffin goes out 
for his fly about 10 or 11 A. M., and flies till 3 or 
4p. M., and then he takes a rest on the sea. If 
the day is very good he will fly an hour or two 
more in the evening, but between the hours 
named he flies like clockwork round and round. 
Virst a little along the shore, and then out a little, 
and so back. There are such clouds of them that 
they darken the sun. At one of these favorite 
spots the fowler takes his seat, and as the puffin 
passes him he gives his pole a twist up from be- 
low and catches the bird in the net from behind. 
It needs great strength and skill to do this well, 
and your arm feels very tired the day after, but 
while the sport lasts it is great fun. A good 
hand will catch in this way nine hundred puffins 
in a day. After the work is over, the fowler 
binds his birds together, and a hundred are 
thought a good load for a man, and so they are, 
for the path is often over spots where a man can 
scarce pass with no load at all. 

‘« But often the puffin breeds on grassy slopes 
half way down our cliffs, and then we have to use 
the rope to get at him, just like the guillemot, 
only these slope-swards are often so large, that it 
takes more than a day to work them out. Some- 
times more than a week. So puffin-catching is 
more of a business than guillemot-catching. The 
weather we hope will be good, for there are no 
roofs to shelter us down there, nay, the ground 
when we are there is often so steep that one must 
tie one’s-self at night to a stone, lest one shoyld 
turn in one’s sleep and roll over. Fuel and fire, 
meat and drink, we carry with us. Now we are 
well down over ‘the edge,’ and have gained our 
footing ; it is delightful. The long soft grass, the 
boundless sea, the white surf, the fishing-boats far 
away, the guillemots and tysties sitting like dolls 
along the ledges, and though last not least, the 
puffin standing at the mouth of his hole.” We 
break in on the story to say that the puffin looks like 
a respectable butler at his master’s door, in g black 
coat and white waistcoat, with a Roman nose red 
at the tip with many a bottle of port, but the 
Sysselmand heeds us not and goes on.—‘ So we set 
to work with our poles and nets, and soon have each 
a goodly pile. Ina day or two boats come below to 
earry off the spoil which we bind in bundles, and 
throw down to them; we hear news from home, and 
throw along with the birds many a stalk of angelica 


(Quvanner) for friends at home. Up above, our 
wives and friends come to the edge day by day to 
see that we are all safe,and count us. If the cliff 
be not too high, they can hear us shout to them 
that we are all well, but we seldom can hear their 
voices, for sound travels better up than down. 
But so long as we are on the cliff it is alwaysa 
weary time at home till we come back. A little 
while ago I was by when the men were let down 
600 feet to a ‘ puffin-land’ which was a thousand 
feet above the sea. No one had been down for 
thirty years, for the ‘land’ had a bad name, and 
the last man who went down had his brains 
dashed out bya fulling stone. At the ‘ edge’ the 
sight was touching. ach man was kissed and 
blessed as he was made fast to the rope, and an 
old man of seventy-five had walked five miles to 
the ‘edge,’ that he might sit by the rope and 
guide it as it was lowered. On the rope was his 
only son, and as he saw him glide down out of 
sight, the father threw himself flat on his face and 
burst into tears. 

“ About the middle of August the puffin goes 
away with his wife and bairns, and we never see 
one of them again till the end of March. In 
this he differs from the guillemot, for some of 
them late birds and stragglers stay the whole 
year through, but from the puffin we have a 
saw of a man one seldom sees. ‘We see no 
more of him than we do of a puffin at Yule.’ 
The puffin has other foes besides man. The 
raven, that thief, is worst of all, and then the 
great skua gull. But the puffin knows how to 
hold his own with his strong beak, and sometimes - 
he catches the raven by the throat when he looks 
into his hole after his eggs. What the puffin 
once holds he clings to, and this the raven soon 
knows. Now it is his turn to cry out, but the 
puffin never leaves him till they both fall into the 
sea. There the puffin is at home, and the raven 
pays for his thefts with his life. But it takes 
much to kill a raven, he is a long-lived carle. 
We say here, one horse outlives three dogs, one 
man three horses, one crow three men, but one 
raven seven crows.” 

For “ The Friend.” 

At the close of Bucks Quarterly Meeting, held 
the 26th of Second month, 1851, Christopher 
Healy went to see his old friend and faithful fel- 
low-travailler for the prosperity of Zion, Ruth Ely. 
She had long been confined to the house, but 
though absent in body from the assemblies of the 
Lord’s people, and debarred by situation from 
much of the company of her valued friends, she 
was present in spirit with them, and partook in 
her measure of their earnest concern that the tes- 
timony of Truth might be supported, and primi- 
tive practices maintained in all their purity and 
brightness. 

The visit was one very satisfactory to the two 
aged friends, who, standing on the borders of the 
grave, into which they were about to descend, 
could commemorate the Lord’s mercies in tiwes 
past, and could rejoice in feeling and knowing 
that they had not been following cunningly de- 
vised fables, but living and eternal Truth. 

They felt that their own work was nearly ac- 
cowplished, and they were permitted to rejoice 
in seeing and feeling the spiritual greenness of 
each other. When the time of parting came, 
Christopher took hold of Ruth’s hand, shook it 
cordially, and looking at her very pleasantly, 
said, “farewell Ruth! farewell! we may meet 
again in mutability and we may not.” Ruth 
then, in answer said, “ It is lively with me to tell 
thee what passed between two dear friends at 
their last interview. One said we may meet 





come as white as so many teaspoons. Thus it is, 
too, with the brace-buttons, on which the machines 
are at work all this time. Each has to be pierced 
with four holes; necessary, as we all know, for 
sewing on buttons, which have to bear such a 
strain as these have. This piercing with four 
holes can be inflicted, by one woman, on fifteen 
gross per hour. The forming the little cup in 
the middle of the button, where the holes are, in 
order to raise the rim of the button from the sur- 
face of the dress, is called counter-sinking ; and 
that process has a machine to itself; one of the 
long row of little engines which look almost alike, 
but which discharge various offices in this manu- 
facture, at once so small and so great. These 
buttons go down to the burnisher’s department in 
company with some which make a prodigious show 
at a very small cost—the stage ornaments which 
are professionally called ‘“spangles.”’ Let no 
novice suppose that these are the little scales of 
exceedingly thin metal which are called spangles 
on doll’s dresses and our grandmother's em- 
broidered shoes. These stage spangles are nearly 
an inch in diameter, cut in two in the middle, and 
beat into a rim to reflect light the better. * * * 
Of these, 25,000 gross in a year are sent out by 
this house alone ; a fact which gives an overwhelm- 
ing impression of the amount of stage decoration 
which must always be exhibiting itself in England. 

In our opinion, it was prettier to see these 
‘‘ spangles” burnished here than glittering on the 
stage; and certainly the brace-buttons we had 
been tracing out would never more’ be so much 
admired as when they were brightening up at the 
wheel. The burnisher works his lathe with a 
treadle. The stone he uses is a sort of blood- 
stone, found in Derbyshire, which lasts a lifetime 
in use. Each button is picked up and applied: a 
pleasant twanging, vibrating tune—very like a 
Jew’s-harp—comes from the flying wheel; the 
button is dropped—polished in half a second ; and 
another is in its place, almost before the eye can 
follow. Six or eight gross can thus be burnished 
in an hour by one workman. If the brace-buttons 
are to have rims, or to be milled, or in any way 
ornamented, now is the time; and here are the 
lathes in which it is done. ‘The workmen need 
to have good heads, as well as practised hands; 
for, even in. an article like this, society is full of 
fancies, and there may be a hundred fashions in 
a very short time; a new one almost every week. 
These harping lathes, in a row, about their clean 
and rapid work, are perhaps the prettiest part of 
the whole show. At the further end of the apart- 
ment sits a woman with heaps of buttons and 
spangles, and piles of square pieces of paper be- 
fore her. With nimble fingers she ranges the 
finished articles in rows of half-a-dozen or more, 
folds in each row, and makes up her packets as 
fast, probably, as human hands can do it. 
this is a sort of work which one supposes will be 
done by machinery some day. 


But | 
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chinery was invented about eleven years ago, and 
is now patented by the Messrs. Elliott, in whose 
premises we are becoming acquainted with it. 

We have fastened upon the acorn button be- 
cause it is the prettiest; and just now, before 
everybody’s eyes, in shop, street, or drawing-room: 
but the varieties of dress-button are endless. Some 
carry a fringe ; and the fringes come from Coven- 
try. To ornament others, the best skill of Spital- 
fields is put forth. In a corner of an up-stairs 
room there is a pile of rich silks and other fabrics, 
which seem to be out-of place in a button manu- 
factory, till we observe that they are woven ex- 
pressly for the covering of buttons. They have 
sprigs or circles, at regular distances. One wo- 
man passes the piece under a machine, which 
chalks out each sprig; and the next machine 
stamps out the chalked bit. This, again, is 
women’s and children’s work ; and we find, on in- 
quiry, that of the three or four hundred people 
employed on these premises, nearly all are women 
and children. We saw few men employed, ex- 
cept in the silvering and burnishing departments. 
(To be continued.) 


For “ The Friend.” 

The following article appeared in the Charles- 
ton Courier of the 3rd instant. Could those men 
whose ambition and resentment were the occasion 
of the war, have had the picture here presented 
before them four years ago, there can be no rea- 
sonable doubt that the present deplorable condi- 
tion of the South would not have been brought to 
pass. 

“ As minutes of anguish seem longer than hours 
of pleasure, so the interval of time stretches itself 
between the present and the blissful days all 
bright and beautiful, from the sweet and potent 
pene of peace appears thrice the period it 
really is. How often have those sufferers by the 
dreadful conflict, groaned forth the inquiry, how 
wuch longer will the war continue? Lifting their 
‘burdened hearts to heaven, they exclaim, how 
‘long, O Lord! How long! When will the sword 
be satiated with human blood? When will the 
wrath of God cease to burn with a fierce flame? 
Will the terrible contest go on till the manhood 
of Southland has perished on the land? Till every 
\wife is widowed, every child orphaned, and there 
is a corpse in every house? 

‘“< How stroug and sad the contrast between all 
those pleasant things that are the fruits of peace, 
and the desolation, gloom, grief, disorder, wick- 
edness, silence and wretchedness that are the di- 
rect effects of war! That is rightly accounted the 
heaviest of all judgments. It is well said that 
that rod roars with a louder and more terrible 
voice than any other with which the Almighty 
chastises a people for their transgressions. Home- 
steads that once re-echoed with the sound of mirth 
and joy are dark and silent, or, in their stead, we 
behold blackened ruins and ashes, rank weeds 


Still, all this while, the long rows of machines|jhave taken the place of beautiful flowers; fields 


on the counters, above and below, and on either 
hand, are at work, cutting, piercing, stamping. 
counter-sinking. We must go and see more of 
their work. Here is one shaping in copper the 
nut of the acorn; another is shaping the cup. 
Disks of various degrees of concavity, sugar-loaves, 
and many other shapes, are dropped by thousands 
from the machines into the troughs below. And 
here is the covering or pressing machine again at 
work—here covering the nut of the acorn with 
green satin, and there casing the cup with green 
Florentine ; and finally fitting and fastening them 
together, so that no ripening and loosening touch 
of time shall, as in the case of the natural acorn, 
cause them to drop apart. This exquisite ma- 


that once waved with golden grain are now ghastly, 
howling wastes, without gate or inclosure; our 
marts are forsaken and silent as a grave yard, and 
only an occasional foot treads the thoroughfares 
once gay with splendid equipages, beautiful with 
forms of well-dressed women, and lovely with the 
innocent faces of girls and boys. Occupations 
that ministered to the comforts and happiness of 
all, are altogether neglected, institutions of learn- 
ing are closed, desolation dwells in the sanctuar- 
ies of the Most High, our young men are buried 
by their Bray haired parents, or, with the blood of 
their deadly wounds on their soldiers humble at- 
tire, are buried in the field where they fell with- 
out Psalm or service. 


— = Se = 


“ War contains in itself every woe and calamity 
mortals groan under. With it comes bereave- 
ment, poverty, disease, death, rapine, devastation, 
extortion, murder—crimes of every dye, woes of 
every shape and size. May the God of peace 
speedily lift up the light of His countenance upon: 
us and grant us peace.” 


For “The Friend.” 

I rejoice some one has found it in his or her 
heart to write on the deeply important subjects 
alluded to in the document headed “ Improve- 
ments in the Church,” having long waited to see 
refuted, those discrepancies and inconsistencies 
which have sorrowfully met our eye in various 
publications, sanctioned by some portions of the 
Society. I think it was declared, even under the 
law, saying “If thy children take heed to their 
way, to walk before me in truth, with all their 
heart and with all their soul, there shall not fail 
thee a man on the throne of Israel,’ (1st Kings, 
2d chap., 4th verse,) and fully believing there are 
some left among us, “ whose ears try words, as 
the mouth tasteth meat.” I looked for these 
opinions to be alluded to, and cleared up, to the 
honour of the Great Head of the church, and the 
immoveableness of the foundation of the Seciety, 
which has always believed in the revelation of 
Christ the saving light, as the Rock on which it 
has been, and continues to be built ; for whenever 
we attempt to climb up some other way than 
through Him who was declared to be the door, we 
shall find ourselves mistaken, and under the in- 
fluence of the hireling who careth not for the 
sheep. Therefore, it behoveth our watchmen and 
watchwomen to continue ou the walls of Zion, for 
in 2d Samuel, 2d chap., and 11th verse, it is said, 
“ Shall [ not, therefore, require his blood at your 
hands?’ Therefore cease not to strive and to 
ery until there shall not be left a hoof in spiritual 
Egypt; but for even the weakest of the flock to 
know there are left among us, those, whose meat 
and drink it is to do their Father’s will, even in 
contending for the faith once delivered to th: 
saints. 

enteniliiliinnecs 
Law in Abyssinia 

The Abyssinians were formerly a great nation, 
and judging from the more ancient accounts of 
them, in a pretty advanced state of civilization. 
They are now barely removed from the lowest de- 
gree of barbarism, and like other similarly fallen 
races, seem to be in some points, even worse than 
the primitive savage, retaining most of the vices 
of the civilized world, with few of its advantages, 
except some outward forms of politeness. The 
people are nominally christians, but sunk in gross 
ignorance and superstition, and but little influenc- 
ed in their conduct by the princip'es and precepts 
of the religion they profess. Long continued po- 
litical dissensions, and civil wars, waged with 
atrocious cruelty, during successive generations, 
have brought the Abyssinians to their present de- 
graded state. They are quite litigious in cases in 
which their interest is concerned, and enter into law 
proceedings with great eagerness forthe most trifl- 
ing causes. On this subject, Parkyns says, “ Their 
legal disputes are conducted in a rather different 
manner from our own. When a subject of con- 
tention arises between two persons, one of thew, 
getting heated, proposes to refer it to the ‘ dainya,’ 
or chief. A servant of his is sent for, whose 
business it is to conduct the disputants before 
his master. He first ties the corners of their 
garments together in a knot, holding which in his 
hand, he adjures them, by the back of Oabi, (the 
king,) and by that of the chief, that neither of 
them shall presume to speak while on their way. 
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The person who disobeys an order so given is lia-| have faithful Friends about where thou livest, and Ibeing made up by excess in others. Accurate 


ble to a fine of nine dollars, which is the perquisite 
of the chief, who however, does not usually exact 
the whole of it. 

“ Arrived at the chiefs, the litigants are placed 
before him, with a servant between them, to pre- 
vent any personal disputes or blows, should they 
be inclined to give vent in that way to their ex- 
cited feelings. They then have permission to 
open the cause. And first the accuser begins by 
placing his opponent under restrictions, lest he 
should disturb his speech, which he does by ad- 
juring him that he shall neither speak, nor ad- 


vance his foot, nor move his bund in the way of 


gesture, until he shall have permission to do so. 
It must be a very disagreeable thing in an English 


court of law, to be obliged to hear the exawina-| 


tion of the witnesses for the opposing party, with- 
out being able to contradict or answer any state- 
ment which you know to be false, or easy of ex- 
—- How much more so must it be for a 

ot tempered Abyssinian, just warm frow adispute, 
to stand by, unable even to gesticulate, while his 
opponent is savagely, and perhaps, unjustly at- 
tacking his honour, or, what is yet dearer to him, 
his interest. Still he dare not break through his 
restraint, unless he would pay the ‘Sabbar,’ or 
patience fine, before mentioned. All that he is 


therein hath my heart been comforted. My heart |knowledge, however, will not be obtained until 
hath been often gladdened since I saw thee, that/next month, when the crop of maize will be per- 
I lived to see an end put to the great trouble that |fected, and sufficient wheat be thrashed out to 
hath been so great a hurt and sorrow to Friends |determine the quantity and weight of grain to be 
about you, for so many years, and that love was|obtained from a given number of sheaves. In 
like to come up amongst you; and in order so that |looking over the returns made, we were struck 
my hearty desire is, that whatever hath been|with the increased breadth of land said to have 
spoken or done by any that was not according ee sown, and the little difficulty referred to, in 
the Truth, let all be buried in the land of forget-|the harvesting ; showing how largely the improve- 
fulness, and the very root of all discord be taken | ments in agricultural implements have supplied the 
out of all hearts by the Spirit of Truth. And if|deficiency of labourers, drawn off as they have 
berege or any honest Friends know any one that is/been to fill the ranks of the army. The potato 
not come to this, labour truly with such in the|cropis yet uncertain, dry weather having seriously 
love of God to overcome it; and it is my hearty |affected it in many places, and it is feared the late 
desire that the goodness of God may ivcrease|heavy rains may cause the tuber to rot. There 
jamongst you and through your whole Monthly |perbaps was never a more prolific year for peaches, 
Mecting. And I wish that every one may call to;than the present, and although the size of the 
faked the Lord’s goodness that broke forth many |fruit generally is not equal to that of some other 
years ago, and his glory that shined through his|seasons, the flavor is very fine. It is said that 
faithful servants, to the affecting of your hearts, |some of the growers in Delaware have fed hun- 
and to the uniting of your souls together, by which |dreds of bushels to their swine, the prices in dis- 
you were made strong for God, and strong to help |tant markets not paying the expenses of gathering 
your brethren; and if it be found upon search,\and freight. Viewing the whole of the loyal 
that there hath been, or is to this time, avy loss |States in reference to this important subject of 
jof strength, or dimness come over you, or any |supplies for the sustenance of man and beast, it is 
want of the breaking forth of that former beauty! marvellous that notwithstanding the nation has 
and comeliness that I am sensible came over your| been devoting so much of its resources and energy 





allowed to do is to grunt‘ Em! em!’ which he|meetings; I desire that all who are sensible thereof|to carrying on the war, and the desolation and 
continues to do, in every tone and expression of}may labour before the Lord to have those things |bloodshed perpetrated by its armies on those 


voice, so long as his adversary keeps him under 
restriction. At last his turn comes, and his 
tongue being liberated, he gives vent to his pent 
up feelings in a proportionately excited answer ; 
his accuser being in turn silenced, if he chooses. 
Witnesses are called, documents, if there be any, 
are referred to, and judgment is passed. 

“ But we have forgotten one part of the busi- 
ness, Which is perhaps the most absurd of any, 
and at the same time the most lucrative to the 
chief. Bets, or rather forfeits, are made during 
the trial of the cause. For instance, if the sub- 
ject of dispute be the ownership of a piece of land, 
(by no means an uncommon cause of litigation in 
a country where title deeds are traditionary,) one 
party will sa}, ‘ This land was held by my father, 
my grandfather, great-grandfather, &c., since the 
days of such and such a king!’ on it he will wager 
a mule, or sometimes even ten mules, each of which 
is reckoned at ten dollars. If the other accepts the 
challenge, the loser pays over the sum to the 
chief. Sometimes, however, when one of the par- 
ties is poorer than the other who offers the bet, 
he will say, ‘ I cannot afford so much as ten mules, 
I make it a cow.’ This amendment is almost 
always agreed upon. Horses, guns, or any other 
articles of value may be substituted; but the ab- 
surd part of the business is, that these wagers fre- 
quently exceed in value the article about which 
the dispute originated. I myself was once pres- 
ent when ten mules, equivalent to more than £20 
of our money, which is of course a large sum in 
Abyssinia, was lost in a dispute between two farm- 
ers, as to which had to pay in tribute a small 
quantity of corn, of the value of a shilling or two. 
The loser of any of these wagers or forfeits, is re- 
quired to produce a surety for their payment; and 


should he be unable to do so, he is imprisoned, or |Cordingly done.— Lute Paper. 
rather chained by the arm to some servant of the |= 


chief.”’ 





For “ The Friend.” 
The following letter is selected from the Life 
and correspondence of William and Alice Ellis: 


“ Maryland the 22d of the 5th mo. 1698. 


restored and brought up again. And dear friend !{arrayed in rebellion, there has been so much 
‘labour thus with thy whole heart, to stir up|labour quietly and effectually performed to secure 
| Friends to love and good works: and persuade all |needful food and provender; and the bountiful 
|Friends to walk in the Truth. Oh! the sweet |reward should fill every heart with gratitude to 
ness of it hath comforted my heart above twenty |our long-suffering Heavenly Father, who, notwith- 
years; and it is as sweet as ever it was, and|standing the wickedness that abounds, still con- 
jabounds to all that love it with their whole hearts: | descends to make the sun to shine on the evil and 
lit is still so good to my soul, that though I be|the good, and sends the early and the latter rain 
lcoucerned to leave all, and to travel into these|on the just and the unjust. 
deserts for his name, yet all is too little that Ican| How strikingly this contrasts with the eourse 
'do for Him. My soul is comforted at this time ;|pursued by man in the administration of his 
blessed be his holy name for ever and ever. I)goverament. Where any rebel against his laws, 
desire thee to remember my love to your Friends, |and rise in opposition to his authority, the whole 
and to Friends at Masham, and in Wensleydale |resources of his ingenuity and power are enlisted 
There will be a brave people thereabouts if they |to cut off their means of subsistence and consign 
keep in the Truth. With true love to thee and|them to misery and death. Where would this 
all thine, I remain thy real friend, nation now be, were the alumighty Ruler of the 
Wo. Eis.” juniverse to meet out the same measure to those 


who despise his righteous law, and boldly declare 

Judge notby Appearances.—An old man named they will not submit tothe government of his Son, 

|Guyot, lived and died in the town of Marseilles, | whom He has declared heir of all things, and by 

in France. He amassed a large fortune by the whom the worlds were made? Well for us that 
most laborious industry, and by habits of the se- | 


; aoe a eaiahieemnenet the heavens are higher than the earth, so are 
verest abstinence and privation. His neighbours |},;, ways higher than our ways, and his thoughts 


considered him a miser, and thought he was hord- | than our thoughts. 
{tag Up money from mean and avaricious motives. | J jg heart-sickening to think of the destitution 
|The populace, whenever he appeared, pursued hiw | 44 suffering that must pervade the States in re- 
jwith hooting and execrations, and the boys some- |beljion, during the approaching winter. Virginia, 
itimes threw stones at him. At length he died, ‘Tennessee and Georgia, the three States on which 
the insurgents rely for raising the food necessary 
; : ; , to support life, have been swept over by the con- 
| poor of Marseilles are ill-supplied with water, waliog armies, and great peidhat of the grain 
_— they can only purchase at a great oo T orown is said to have been unharvested or de- 
have cheerfully laboured the whole of my life to struyed; while in large sections, the land lies 
procure for them this great blessing, and I direct waste, presenting the appearance of a desolate 
that the whole of my property be laid out in build-| wilderness; the houses burned, the stock driven 
ing an aqueduct for their use.” This was ac- away, and most of the former inhabitants either 
killed or fled, We fear the whites will find great 
difficulty in obtaining enough to keep them from 


THE FRIEND. |perishing; and the thousands of poor slaves, 


——... |driven by their masters from their former homes, 
head crowded into neighbourhoods thought inac- 
cassible to the Union armies; what is to become 
The reports of the Agricultural Department at/of them? Is it likely they can get food or cloth- 
Washington, made up from accounts received from |ing to sustain their miserable existence? Would 
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and in his will were found the following words: 
—‘ Having observed from my infancy that the 











NINTH MONTH 24, 1864. 
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“Dear Friend Thomas Johnson,—After my!the respective States, indicate that the crops of ‘that our government and the people would remem- 
dear love to thee, by this know that thou hast|grain, hay, &c., will probably amount to near the ber and obey the command of that Omnicient 


tome into my remembrance of late time, as also 


averuge yield; the deficiency in some sections Holy One, on whom they profess to rely for final 
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hunger feed him, if he thirst give him drink.” 
Were our hearts and our counsels governed by 
this spirit, it would heap coals of fire on the heads 
of those wicked men who are now obstinately de- 
termined to resist to the last, and He who says 
“ Vengeance is mine, I will repay,” would open 
the way to an early and an honorable peace. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Forsign.—News from Europe to the 9th inst! The 
political news is not important. The prospect of a cessa- 
tion of hostilities in the United States is anxiously de- 
bated in England. The Zimes continues to represent 
that the feeling of the North in favour of an armistice is 
rapidly increasing; but the idea is strongly combated 
by other journals. The British funds were greatly de- 
pressed on the 5th. Consols fell $ per cent., which is a 
heavier decline than has occurred on any day for some 
years. The quotations fell nearly to the point reached 
during the panic of 1857. Money was in active demand 
at the banks and open market. The Bank of England 
has advanced its rate of discount to 9 per cent. Intelli- 
gence has been received at the Lloyds, London, that two 
more confederate cruisers had evaded the Federal war 
steamers, and successfully run out of the harvor of Wil- 
mington, N. C., and since then had destroyed no less 
than thirty-three American merchantmen. The Herald 
says, it is stated that the government is about to order 
the holding of a commission of inquiry into the late riots. 
The Prince and Princess of Wales embarked on the 3d 
at Dundee. for Denmark. Frankfort advices show a re- 
newed activity in United States bonds, and improvement 
in prices. It is rumored that the French Emperor in- 
tends to establish a new nobility as a counterpoise to 
democracy. Prussian papers speak of interruptions in 
the peace negotiations, owing to the tenacity of Den- 
mark on the financial question. The breaking of the 
negotiations is threatened, It is reported that Austria 
is about to recognize the kingdom of Italy. The Liver- 
pool cotton market had declined 1d, a 24d. owing to the 
peace rumors from America, and the advance in the rate 
of interest. Stock in port 347,000 bales, including 
8,500 American. Breadstuffs dull and all qualities 
slightly lower. Consols 874 a 87}. 

Mexico.—Intelligence, by way of New Orleans, is to 
the effect that the Mexican general Cortinas, being un- 
able to cope with the French, crossed his force of 2000 
men and 16 cannon over the Rio Grande and occupied 
Brownsville, driving out the confederates, under Col. 
Ford. He hoisted the American flag, and declared that, 
as he was a citizen of the United States, he would hold 
Brownsville for that government. He immediately noti- 
fied the Federal commander at Brazos of bis proceeding, 
and offered through him to the United States govern- 
ment the services of himself and his army. 

Unirep Srates.—National Banks.—The total amount 
of circulation issued to 8th mo. 31st last, was $44,425, 
210, of which $7,897,950 was issued during the Eighth 
month. The amount of United States bonds on deposit 
8th mo. 31st, 1864, was $56,772,000. The stock sub- 
scribed is distributed among twenty-seven States and 
Territories. New York, $20,133,800; Massachusetts, 
$15,551,000 ; Pennsylvania, $10,215,900; Ohio, $10,- 
042,400; Rhode Island, $4,825,000 ; Illinois, $4,007,900; 
Indiana, $3,443,000, and the remaining States smaller 
amounts. , 

The Indians in Minnesota.—General Sibley, in an offi- 
cial dispatch, says the number of Indians embraced 
within the district of Minnesota is nearly 17,000, includ- 
ing 3500 warriors, a majority of whom are now actively 
hostile. He recommends as a permanent policy the con- 
centration and military surveillance of the several tribes. 

Georgia.— An Atlanta dispatch, of the 11th, says, that 
the campaign which has closed with the capture of At- 
lanta, puts the Union arms in possession of thirty 
thousand square wiles more of territory. It is said that 
the Georgia militia, lately numerous in Hood’s army, 
are rapidly deserting. General Sherman has ordered 
the entire white population to leave Atlanta. Those 
who declare their allegiance to the United States will be 
sent North, while those who refuse to do so will be sent 
into the rebel lines. An armistice of ten days was 
arranged in which to effect the removal of the people. 
General Hood protested against this measure, denounc- 
ing it as cruel and unprecedented. The entire losses of 
General Sherman's army during the campaign, dating 
from the time he left Chattanooga, is estimated at 32,800 
men, killed, wounded and missing. That of the rebel 
army during the same period is set down at 49,700 men. 

Virginia.—General Averill has had several skirmishes 


THE FRIEND. 


success in repressing the revolt: “If thine enemy 


with the rebel forces in the Shenandoah valley. On the 
13th inst., a reconnoissance was made by General Wilson 
to within two miles of Winchester, which resulted in 
the capture of 152 officers and men belonging to a South 
Carolina regiment. General Grant’s recent proclama- 


| 

| low corn, $1.70 a $1.72. Oats, 90 cts. Cloverseed, $13 
\a $14. Timothy, $6.50 a $6.75. Flaxseed, $3.65 a 
| $3.70 per bushel. The receipts of cattle were large, 
| reaching 2600 head. The market was dull and prices 
| nearly the same as last week, ranging from $10 to $17 


tion respecting deserters, has been taken advantage of the 100 lbs. net for common to prime. Between 600 and 


by more than 3000 of the soldiers belonging to Lee’s 
army. It is stated by deserters, that Lee’s army has 
been strengthened by reinforcements from various points, 
and by large numbers of conscripts. General Grant has 
issued an order directing that all civilians within his 
lines in front of Petersburg, who refuse to take the oath 
of allegiance, shall be sent into the rebel lines. Those 
who take the oath will be sent to the northern States if 
they desire to go there. A very destructive fire occurred 
recently in Manchester, opposite Richmond, by which 
$4,000,000 worth of tobacco was consumed. A daring 
move was made by a large body of rebel cavalry, before 
day-light on the 15th inst. The force consisted of three 
brigades of cavalry with eight pieces of artillery, and 
was designed for the capture of the reserve cattle herd 
belonging to Grant’s army on the south side of the 
James river, opposite Harrigou’s landing. The rebels 
are reported to have captured several hundred prisoners, 
together with all the cattle, about 2500 in number. 

Later from the Shenandoah Vailley.—On the 19th inst., 
a general engagement took place near Winchester, be- 
tween the forces of Generals Sheridan and Early. The 
rebeis were defeated with great slaughter, losing about 
5000 men, killed and wounded, and 3000 prisoners. The 
rebel army retreated through Winchester, in which 
town several thousand of their wounded were left. Of 
the Federal troops, between two and three thousand 
were killed and wounded. General Sheridan has occu- 
pied Winchester. 

The South-west.—The rebels are reported to have a 


force of 18,000 men above Alexandria, Louisiana. A) 


considerable force of Federal troops is being concen- 


trated on the Mississippi river, either in anticipation of| Ninth month 19th, 1864. 


& movement by the rebels, or for offensive movements. 
The election in Louisiana drew out 11,000 votes, nearly 
half of which were given in New Orleans. The new 
|constitution was adopted by a large majority. The 
cotton crop of Louisiana has been greatly damaged by 
the army worm. A large rebel force, eetimated at 20,000, 
is said to be concentrating at Jackson, Miss. 
Arkansas.—General Price has crossed the Arkansas 
with five thousand rebel cavalry, fur Missouri. Gen. 


Shelby, with another rebel army, is in north-eastern} 


Arkansas and south-eastern Missouri. The threatened 
points are’said to be well fortified. Another rebel army 
of 7000 men, under Marmaduke, is also threatening an 
invasion of Missouri. 

Florida.—Numbers of the inhabitants living near the 
sea board, who had declared their allegiance to the U. 
States, have latterly been captured by bands of guerillas, 
and conveyed into the interior. Much distress prevails 
in some places on account of these raids, many families 
being left destitute. : 

Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 324. Deaths from 
consumption, 40 ; typhoid fever, 24; croup, 12; diptheria 
12. Deaths and interments of soldiers, 56. 

Southern Items.—The Columbia, Georgia, Sun, of the 
6th, says, that the rebel losses at Atlanta were very 
heavy, including a number of engines, and more than 
one hundred and fifty cars. Eighteen of the cars were 
loaded with ordnance stores, among which were 5000 
new Enfield muskets, with all there equipments, and an 
immense amount of ammunition, &c. The Griffin, Geo. 
Rebel says, that 35,000 Federal prisoners have been sent 
from Andersonville to Savannah and Augusta. The 
same paper contains an order by Gov. Brown, of Geo., 
withdrawing 15,000 militia from Hood’s army for thirty 
days. Richmond papers, of the 12th, quote gold and 
silver as selling at $1 for $22 and $23 of confederate 
currency. The following were the prices of some arti- 
cles, bacon $7 50 a $8, per pound; butter $8; lard $7; 
brown sugar, $8.50 a $8.75, refined $11.75; syrups $28 
per gallon; coffee $11 a $12 per pound; green tea $42; 
salt 55 cts.; brandy $57 per gallon. 

The Markets, §c.—The following were the quotations 
on the 19th inst. Mew York.—American gold 226. 
Specie in the New York banks, $20,185,315. U. States 
five per cents, 1868, 120; United States sixes, 5-20, 
110}. Ditto, 1881, 108. Superfine State flour, $9.40 a 
$9.80. Shipping Ohio, $10.90 a $11.15. Baltimore 
flour, fair to extra, $11.65 a $12.25. Amber western 
wheat, $2.32 a $2.36; red’ do. $2.30 a $2.32 ; Milwaukie 
club, $2.15 a $2.22. Rye, $1.75 for western and $1.85 
a $1.90 for State. Oats, 84 a 86 cts. Mixed western 
corn, $1.61 a $1.62. Cotton, $1.75 a $1.78. Philadel- 
phia.—Superfine flour, $11; extra and family, $12 a 
$13; old red wheat, fair to good, $2.40 a $2.50; new, 
$2.53 a $2.55; white, $2.75 a $2.85. Rye, $1.80. Yel- 


| 700 head were left over unsold. Of hogs, 2400 were sold 
| at $18.50 a $20 the 100 lb.-net. The supply of sheep 
| was large, 95C0 were sold at from 6 to 8} cts. per lb. 
| gross. 


RECEIPTS. 


Received from G. Gilbert, Pa., $2, vol. 38, and for J. 
Gilbert and Margaret Marsh, $2 each, vol. 38 ; from Amy 
S. L. Exton, N. J., $2, vol. 38; from J. Evans, Agt., Pa., 
| for O. Evans, J. Lewts, and Elizabeth Lownes, $2 each, 

vol. 37; from E. Hollingsworth, Agt., for T. Llewellyn, 
O., and Mary Patten, Io., $2 each, vol. 38; from T. Kite, 
,O., per C. W. $2, vol. 37; from T. Twining, N. Y., $5, 
|to No. 52, vol. 37; from Dr. U. E., Pa., for J. Evans and 


| Lydia T. King, $2 each, vol. 37, and I. C. Evans, $2, to 
| No. 27, vol. 39; from Job Huestis and Smith B. McMillin, 
O , $2 each, vol. 38 ; from John W. Foster, R. I., $2, vol. 
38; and $2 for the Freedmen’s R. Asso. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 


A Stated Meeting of the Committee to Superintend the 
| Boarding School at Westtown, will be held in Philadel- 
phia, on Sixth-day, the 7th of next month, at 2 o’clock, 
P. M. 

The Committee on Instruction and that on Admissions 

meet on the same day, the former at 10 o’clock and the 

| latter at 11 o'clock, a. m. 

The Visiting Committee attend the examination of the 
schools, commencing on Third-day morning and closing 
on Fifth-day afternoon of the same week. 

Samuet Morris, 
Clerk. 


For the accommodation of the Visiting Committee, 
conveyances will be at the Street-road Station on 
Second-day, the 3d of the month, to meet the trains that 
leave West Philadelphia at 2.30 and 4.45 p. m. 
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TO LET. 

The dwelling house belonging to Germantown Pre- 
parative Meeting, situated on Main street and contiguous 
to the Meeting premises. A fumily in membership with 
| Friends, and willing to take as boarders a few Friends’ 
children, pupils of the adjoining select school, would be 
preferred. Apply to 

Joan S. Haines, Germantown, 
Ezra Comrort, near Depot, Germantown. 
Euston P. Morais, 805 Market St., Phila. 


TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS IN ENGLAND AND IRE- 
LAND. 

Geo. Harrison, of Maochester, Eng., having relin- 
quished the agency of “ The Friend,” those who have 
been in the practice of settling with him for their sub- 
| scriptions, will please in future, account to Joseph Arm- 
field, No. 1 South Place, Finsbury Pavement, London, 
| Englaud, who is fully authorized to receive subscrip- 
| tions and payments for the paper, on behalf of the Pro- 
prietors, and who will give us information of any new 
subscribers, or any change that may be desired in the 
direction. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 


The Winter Session of the School will commence on 
the 7th of Eleventh month next. 

Parents and others intending to #nd children as 
pupils, will please make early application to Dupre 
Kyieut, Superintendent, (address Street Road P. O., 
Chester Co., Pa.,) or to CHartes J. ALLEN, Treasurer, 
No. 304 Arch street, Philadelphia. 





FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE. 


NEAR FRANKFORD, (TWENTY-THIRD WARD, PHILADELPHIA.) 

Physician andSuperintendent,—Josuua H. WorTHING- 
ton, M. D. 

Application for the Admission of Patients may be 
made to the Superintendent, to Cartes Exuis, Clerk 
of the Board of Managers, No. 637 Market Street, Phila- 
delphia, or to any other Member of the Board. 


a 


Diep, on the 11th inst., at her residence in Lynn, 
Mass., Mrntam Newaatt, widow of the late Estes New- 
hall, in the 78th year of her age, a beloved member and 
elder of Salem Monthly Meeting. 
omen WM. H. PILE, PRINTER, 

Lodge street, opposite the Pennsylvania Bank. 
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